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VV hether there be nothing new. 


azp nz He deſire to learne is naturall, and no leſlie 
pleaſing to the minde of man, than his 
deſire of getting : and indeed, it is one 
kinde of getting : and as men receive 
more contentment in one new purchaſe, 
than in often thinking onall thoſe which 
yy; had made before : : fo our underſtan- 
ding takes 2 great deale more pleaſure in fect cling Upoti 
new ; nouriſhment, than in chewing the cud upon that which 
it had already: yea, and among "thoſe new repalts, if it 
Light vupos any which it never taſte d before, it receives it, 
280ur palate 15 wont to doe, with ſo much the more plea- 
{ure : for nature 1s 1nore plcaſcd with rhe cbange,than with 
the continuation Of the uſe of any thing : the reaſon 1s, 
veciuſe ſecking the ſupreme £ cood, and not finding it 11 2- 
ny otthoſe things which ſhe hach yet maae triall of,ſhe al- 
Ty ayes hopes to finde it elſewhere. This ſiveetnefſe, is that 
which allaves the birtcrneſle of learning to children, who 
are raviſhed with the pleaſure of learning all thoſe Hiſto- 
ries and Pedanticall conceits, which we can ſo ha rdly en- 
durc when weare growne tO more age. It may be,it makes 
o1d men fo melancholick, becauſe you can hardly tell them 
any thing that they kro:v not, and therefore menstalke is 
tedious to them: whercas iggOrant youth admires and 
takes pleaſure in every thing. 4nd wee are fo delighted 
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with novelty, that there is no beaſt ſo il|-favoured , which 
ſzemes not pretty when it is young, witneſſe the Aſs 
foale ; nor no plant of fo little delight, as that novelty 
cannot commend it, as we ſee in the Hopand the Prim- 
roſe. But I diſtinguiſh Novelty into Phyſicall or Naturall, 
Morall and Artificiall. The firſt of theſe is in new pro- 
duRions, whether of ſubſtances, or accidents, as of dif- 
caſes unknowne tethe Ancients. The ſecond of new and 
unuſuall aRtions. The third of Inventions. Accordin 
to which diſtin&ion,we may ſtate this queſtion, and thar 
in my opinion, muſt be done thus : There are no new ſub- 
tantiall productions , Nature having diſplayed all her 
forces almoſt theſe fix thouſard yeares (according to 
true account, and much more, uf wee beleeve the Egypti- 
ans anu Chinois) and having runne through all imagina- 
ble varicties of ſpecies , by rhe divers combinations of 
all her matters; and alſo through all mixtures of quali- 
ties and other accidents : which makes it impoſſible to 
ſhewany diſeaſe that is new and unknowne to the forego- 
ing ages. But for ao75 it 1s another caſe z their num- 
ber cannot be determined, becauſe they depend upon the 
liberty of man, which could be no longer liberty, if our 
Will were rot free to paſſe ſome ſet number. Much leſſe 
can /4wentions be ſaid to be determinate and reducible to 
acertaine number, becauſe they depend in their produCti- 
ons,upon the wit of man. which is infinite in 1ts duration, 
and in its conceptions, which cannot be bounded, no nor 
by that Vacuum which ſome have imagined on the fur. 
ther fide of the Heaiens, Of which all our inventions 
are proofes ſufficient, 

The ſecond faid, that this exception is unneceſlary, 
there being nothing at all new in any of rhoſe fore-named 
claſſes, 2ccordins tothe teſtimony of him rhat was beſt 
ableto judye , being the wiſeit, and who had made Go 
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moſt experiments; I meane Solomon, who boldly pro- 


nounces of his owne times, that there was not then, nor 
ſhould ever be any new thing. How much more then is it 
true inourtime, being ſo many yeeres after him? For, to 
begin with the forme ſubſtantiales, as they call them, there 
is not one of that ſort new, notonely in its ſpecies , but 
even in its individuall qualities, which , indeed , appeare 
new to our ſenſes , but yet are not ſo for all that: as the 


ſhape of a Marble Statue was in the ſtone not onely in 


poſſibility, bur alſo ina& , before the Graver made it ap- 
peare toour eyes, by taking away that which was ſuperdu- 
ous, and hinderedus from ſceing it, Andif wee beleeve, 
that we have ſo good a horſe that his like was never found, 
it 13 not becaule it 15ſo, but becauſe it ſeemes {o ; other 
horſes. as good or better than that, never comming tooUur 
hands. Much lefle likely is it that new diſeaſes ſhould be 
produced,as ſome have beleeved , imagining that the An- 
cients were not curious enough to deſcribe all thoſe of 
their times,ortheir Succeſſors diligent enough toexamine 
their writings to finde themthere. As for humane ations, 
doe we ſee any noiv-adaies, that have not beene practiſed 
intim-s paſt, whether good or bad, valiant or cowardly, in 
counſell or in execution? And that which they call Inven- 
tions for the moſt part, nothing buta ſimple imitation in 
deeds or words. Thus,Printing,and Guns, which wee be- 
Jecve were invented within theſe two or three hundred 
yeares, arefound to havebcene in uſe among the Chine- 
ſes above twelve hundred years. So faith Terenceof ſpeech, 


Nihil eft jam dilum quod non diFum ſit prius, Oar very” 


thoughts, though they be innumerable, yer, if they were re- 
211tred, would be all found ancient. 

The third ſaid, That Nature is ſo much pleaſcd with di- 
verſity, which isnothing elſe but a kind of novelty ,. that 
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ſhe hath imprinted a deſire of it in all things here below, 
and, ic may be, in things above alſo : for they are pleaſed 
In their work, and the {upreine and untverſall Cauſes pro- 
duce us theſe novelties, Thus the different periods of the 
beavers make neiy aſpects,and new influences, not only eve- 
ry yeare, bur alſo every moneth, every day, yea, every m9- 
ment. The Moone, every quarter, ſhewes a ſeverall ſort of 
face ; and particularly, whea ſhe ſends all ber light roward 
the Sun, ſhe is called New. The Sua at his riting 1s new, 
and ſo heappeares unceflattiyto forme Countrey or other 
in theworld; incach of which he makes new ſeaſons; and 
amoneſt the reſt, Spring, becauſe tr 1s the molt pleaſant 
rime, is commonly called in France !2 Renozweas , becauſe 
it renewes all things : the aire decking it ſelfe with a more 
cbeerfull light, the trces cloaching themſelves with leafes, 
the earth with greennefle , the mecowes being enamelled 
arid imvroidered with new forvers. The young man that 
 freles the downe vpon his ctin, acknowleageth his moſſy 
beard tobe new : upon his wedding any he 1s a now-Marri= 
ed man: it isa pretty new caſe to bis Bride to finde her ſelf 
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ties to ker: the little infant then D2orne., 1s a new frult : his 
firſt ſucking is new, his teeth at firſt comming, are necv. 
And ſoare all other conditions of Clarkihip and Prieft- 
hood, and Widowhood, and almoſt infinite others. Yea, 
many things that ſeeme not at all tobenew, yetare ſo ; as 
a River ſeemes very ancient, and yet it renewes ir ſelfe eve- 
ry moment 3 ſorthat the water that now runs under the 
Bridge, is not that which was there yeſterday , but Rill 
keeps the ſame name, though it be alrogetner Other 11- 
deed. Wequr felves are renewed from time to time by 
our nouriſhments continuall reſtauration of our waſted 


triple ſubſtance. Nor can any man doubt but that there 
are 
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them, and that the various mixtures of the qualities which 
produce them,may be ina manner innumerable ; and that 
both ſorts of Pox were unknowneto the Ancients. Pur 
this noveltyappeares yet better in mens ations, and divers 
events in them , which are therefore particularly cailed 
Newes. Such are the relations of Battaies, Sieges, ta- 
kingsof Townes, and other accidents of life, fo much 
the more conſiderable, by how much they are ordinarily 
lefſe regarded. It were alſo too much 1inju ice 12 JOC A- 
Pout to deprive all Inventors of the t:onour de to th em, 
maintaining thatthey have taught us nonew thing. Poe 
not the SeQaries and Hereſiarchs make new Relivions > 
Moreover, who will make any queſtion, wherher we have 
not reaſon to aske what new things Africk affords now- 
_ adayes, 1t having becne ſo fertile in Monſters , which are 
bodies entirely new , as being produced againſt the 
lawes of Nature, And when the King calls downe mo- 
ney, Cchangeth t!e price of it, determines its weight, 
25 not this a neiy ordinance? In ſhort , this is to Zoe 2 
out to pervert not onely the fienification of words, bur 
fo common ſenſe, in maintaining that there is nothing 
new: andit had not beene amifl: jf rhe Regert. which 
printed ſuch Paradoxes in a youthful] humour, had ne- 
ver beere ſerved with new-laid eggs, nor —_ need his old 
cloaties, and if he had comp! lained, anſiver nizht have 
beere made, That there 15 rothing rew. 

The fourth ſaid, that there are no new ſubſtances, 
and,by conſequence, no new ſubſtantiallformes , but one 
ly accidentall ones; ſeeing Nothing 15 made of Not hing, 
or returnes to Nothing ; Fand in all the other Clafſes of 
things, there are no new ſpecies, Duct only nov indivi. 
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Juals, townich Monſters are tO be referred. Yea, the 
myſteries of our Salvation were alwayes in intelletu Divi. 
zo, Which made our Saviour ſay, that Abraham had 
feene him. And as for Arts and Inventions, they flou- 
riſhed in one Eſtate, whilſt they were unknowne 
in another, where they ſhould appeare af- 
teriyard in their time. - And this is 
the ſenſe wherein it 1s true, 
that, There 7s no- 
thing new, 
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PV Vhich s moſt to be efteemed, an Inven- 
uve Vit, Fudgement, or Conrage. 


FOES He life of man is intermingled with ſo 

SIS) manyaccidents, that it 1s not eafle to- 
{ foreſee them ; and though our pru- 
dence could doe that, yet it belongs 
| tothe Inventive faculty to provide for 
them; without which, the Judgement 
remaines idle. Even as a Judge cannot give ſentence 
t1]l rhe Advocates or Proctors have let him under- 
ſtand the arguments and concluſions of both par- 
ties, that he may know to whether fide he ought to: 
incline; which, in us, is the office of the 27 or 1z- 
vention to doe ;: Without which alfo Conrage is bur 
a brutiſh fury, which inconſiderately throwes us head- 
long into danger, and fo loſes its name , and iscalled 
foole-hardineſſe. lt is the good wit that enables us 
to doe aiid fay things inthe inftant, when there !is zeed 
of them, withour which they are unſcaſonable ; like 
the Trojans Embaſſage ſcnr tc the Roman Emperour 
to comfort him forthe loſle of his ſonne, who died a 
yeare before they came ; and thercfore he requited 
their kindiefſe with comforting them for the loſle of 
Hetftor, their fellow Citizen, {laine by 4c»:lles, in the 
time of the war between rhe Trojans and the Greeks. 
(above 1.200 yeares before.) It is'the Vir that ſea- 


fons all the diſcourſes aud aftions of men, who make 
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no other diſtin&ions of good and evill, of wiſdome 
and folly ; but by our ſpeaking, or doing things fit for 
every occ2ſion: which is the at of the Wir, and not 
of the Judgement or Courage, alchovgh ingreatand 
heroicall actions : all the vercues are to be found inſe- 
parably chained together ; witnefle all thoſe neat 
flaſhes of wit, witty ſpeeches, and replies made upon 
the ſudden, which have alwayes gotten their authours 
more honour & favour, than their premeditated words 
and attions,to which the Judgement contributes more 
largely than the other two. It 1s the Wir, that by its 
inventions, dre men from their caves, and the life of 
beaſts, to give them palaces, food, raimenr, conver- 
ſation, and ina word, all the commodities of life 
which we enjoy at this preſent. For the better dect- 
ding of this queſtion; ſuppoſe in one company, three 
men diffcrently endued, the one having a good Wit, the 
ſecond a ripe Judgement, and the third a great Cou- 
rage:This laſt man can beare with nothing; the judici- 
ous man will ſay nothing which he hath nor firſt well 
pondered, he will rather hold his peace ; and both of 
them may find much diverſion inthe inventions of the 
ingenious man ; who alſo, if they fall out, will finde a 
meanes to make them friends againe ; whereas the ju- 
dicious man would uſe ſo many circumſpettions, that 
their quarrell would grow old, and be paſt the eſtate of 
accommodation wherein it was , when he began to 
ſecke the meanes of agreement, whileſt the other be- 
ing meerly cour2gious, would heare nothing to that 
purpoſe : But their ingenious companion will finde 
a remedy for all theſe difficulties, and will ſhew them 
the way by his owne example ; none being harder to be 
reconciled, than thoſe which are rot atall ingenious. 
In warre, the couragt0ys, I grant, will run headlong in- 
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to danger more readily : The jud:ci ous will delay anen- 7 wm 
terpriſe, oftentimes employing that time in conſultatt- 
on, which ſhould have beene ſpent in execution : but the 
Eng1neir, like Archimedes, will defend a Towne all alone, 
Or will ſetupona Fort,and ſubducit by the force of his in- 
ventions, better than a thouſand men could have done with 
handy ſtrokes. As we may ſee in ſtratagems, which have 
more ſucceſlc than open force, ſo that ir is become a Pro- 
verbe, Cunning us beiter than Force, Antigonus having ſcat- 
tered many B1is of Proſcription, wherein he promiſed a 
Sreat ſumme to him that ſhou]dkill Famenes; many of the 
{ouldiers of Eumexesbegan to plot his death, till Eumenes, 
asſoone as he heard of ir, calied his men together to thank 
them for their fidelity, telling them, that he having beene 
informed that ſome of his owne ſouldicrs had a deſigne 
upon his perſon, thought good to ſcatter thoſe Bils under 
the name of Aztizoaus, that ſo be might diſcover thoſe 
which bad the traiterous intent ; but he thanked them, he 4 
found no ſuch villaines aniongft them. This ftraine of Wir [ 
topped the deſignes of his enemy, and made them unpro- | 
fitable. In private buſineſſe, one puffe of wind upon the 
Sea, one warre hapning between two neighbouring eſtates, 
one change of ſume cuſtemes by land, have need of more 
Wit thanot Judgement,or C ourage, to fave you harmleſle 
rom ſhipwrack ard lofle. In the Courts of Law, their 
Replies are pieces of Wit : Yea, Wiris of ſo greateſteem 
with every one, that all the perfeQions of the Soule are 
compriſed in this word. he French when they would ex- 
preſle all that may be ſaid of man (befide the comelineſſe 
and graces of his body) ſay onely he is homme deſprit. I 
therefore think, that the Inventive Wit ought to be pre- 
ferred before Judgement, which is of no uſe, but onely in 
ſuch affaires as afford and require choice, as Courage is 
only for dangers. 
The ſecond faid, In vaine have men Wit, if they want 
s —— Judge- 
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Judgement toguide it, as for the moſt part it comes to 
paſſe, So that ordinarily they are accounted oppoſites. 
Alſo fooles want not that ſharpneſle of Wit, which ſerves 
for Invention ; nay, rather both it and Courage are ſharp- 
ned and made more active by the heat of frenzie. Bur it 1s 
Judgement that they want, the loſle of which makes them 
be called fooles. Vhich is obſerveable in the ſeme com- 
pany which was but now mentioned : Whereihe Engineire 
or ſharp-witted man, will talke of very fine things, but he 
poures them out like a torrent, and withour diſcretion : 
whereas the Judicious man ſhall give better content than 
either of t:cm, though he ſpeake fewer things of the buſt- 
nefle 1n hand than they doe: But the Couragious man is apt 
to give diſtaſte, it being uſuall with ſuch to run beyond the 
bounds of that reſpe&t which other tempers are aſhamed 
not to uſe; for Judgement proceeds from a coldneſle of 
temper, oppoſice to that heat which cauſeth promptneſle 
of Wit,and Courage. In war,the Inventions and Courage 
aforeſaid are allo ordinarily not only unprofitable, butalſo 
burtſull without Judgement : Which a!fo in traffick, is 
the thing that directs the Merchant in his choice of the 
feverall defignes which he propoſeth to himſclfe, and of 
the meanes to attaine his ends : without which deliberati- 
on nothing comes to a good end, neither in warre nor 
merchand1ze. 

The third ſaid, that the moſt couragious doe alwayes 
£1ve laiwecs to the reſt, and ſo cauſe themſelves to be eſtee= 
med above them. For in the firſt place, if the compary 
aforeſaid be of knowing mey, before whom you arc to 
Ipeak ; Your invention ard d:{fpoſition ihe effects of w/t 
end juagement) will ſtand you in no ttead, if you have not 
the Coxrage to pronounce your Oration, as we fee in the O- 

ton which C:cero hadpenned for Mrlo, Nay, it is im- 
poſhble to invent well, if you want Spzr't, which gives 1:fe 
t® all actions, waich 'have the approbarion of all -men, 
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Brave a#1ons, and full of Spirit, And if Courage be of e- 
ſteeme in all a&tions, then in ware it is eſteemed above all; 
2nd the Laws puniſhing cowardlinefle,8& not the defects of 


| Wir or Judgement,do plainly ſhew,that they eſteem Cou- - 


rage more than either of the other. 

The fourth ſaid, That thoſe which ſpeak in favour of 
Wit and Courage, employing their judgement in the 
choyce of the reaſons which they produce, do ſufficiently 
ſhew that judgement is above them, as being the cauſe 
that they are eſteemed. For, you know the Philoſophers 
maxime, the cauſe hath a greater portion of whatſoever it 
communicates to theeffe&, than the effe& it ſelfe hath. 
Alſo the Judge is greater thanthe Advocates ; to whom we 
may compare the Wit, becauſe it propoſes the means, and 
the Judgement makes choice of them; and as for Cou- 
rage, if 1tbe without Judgement, it deſerves not the name. 
Without Judgement, the inventions of the Vit are no- 
thing but Caſtles in the aire, and empty phantaſles, like a 
ruined houſe without chambers, or any other requiſites. 
Such Wits for want of Judgement, dwell upon nothing, 
but alwayes skip from bough to bough, and from conceit 
to conceit; which for that cauſe are not ordinarily fo pro- 
fitable to their inventors, as to the judicious, who better 
know how to make uſe of them. In truth, you ſhall find 
moſt of the inventions inthoſe which have leaſt practice, 
their inexperience making many things eaſie , which pra- 
iceſhews tobe impoſſible,and therefore they never found 


{entrance in the Phantaſie of a Pr:Ricioner, Alſo, there 1s 


more courage found in beaſts than in men ; and inmen we 


lofen ſee that the moſt couragious are not the moſt judi- 


cious, but according, as the quick-filver fixes in them by 
we, ſo they grow leſſe and Jeſſe inventive and lefle reſo- 


lute to expoſe themſelves to ſuch perils, as their fooliſh 


youth, and want ofexpericnce cauſed themto gy 
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whether at the Barre, orelſe-where, ſo that they call them ** - TI 
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And to fay the truth, the Judicious man hith alt the | 


Wir and Courage that he ſhould have:for he that invents, 
or propoſes things contrary to a ſound Judgement, goes 


for a foole : but he that hath Juagement,cannot want Cou- | 


rage ; for theſe two cannot ſtand together,'to be judicious 
and yet not to forſee that Courage 15 neceſſary in dangers, 
for the avoyding and overcomming of them : So that he 
that faith a man is Judicious, preſuppoſerh Wit and 
Courage inhim: but not on the contrary; there being many 
couragtous, but neither judicious nor inventive; and more 
that have Wit without Judgement. 
The fifth faid, that all our ations being compoſed, 
all the faculties contribute to them : and they muſt needs 
be faulty if they be not ſeaſoned with Wit, Judgement, 
and Courage : but if wee compare them together, 

the Wit isthe moſt deleQable,the Judge- 

ment moſt profitable, and the | 

Courage is moſt 
eſteemed, 
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Vi iether Tinh beoet Hatred, and why ? 
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= RuTH is anaft:tion or quality of ſpecch, 
Wy acrecing wich our thought or apprehenſion: 
VWhence it tollowes, that ro ſpeak the truth, 
} it is ſufficient co ſpeak of things as wee think 


2 of them, whether wee haveconceivedot them 


aright or no. For which reaſon, they fay in 
Latin, mentzrs, eft, contra mentem ire, Yet there are two > 
ſorts of Truths ; The one [2g7e, which is the truth of the — 

. ME em 

termcs, as alſo there 1s an unirath of the termes, for there 
neither 15s, nor ever was any ſuchthing as a Chimera: the 
other is cTmpoſed truth, which is an indicative ſpeech, wherin — 
wee afhrme or deny ſomething of ſome other rhing z; which 
manner of ſpecch is only capable of truth or talſhocd. For, 
tiuch properly taken, is when nor only our diſcourſe agrees 
with the ſpecies which is in our underſtanding,but atlo when 
this ſpecies agrees with rhe thing ſpoken of. Sothattruth 
may bee called, the meaſure or agreement of any thing with >7 
the underſtanding, and of the underſtanding with the ſpeech 
concerning that rhing. This truth may be againe divided 
according to thedifferenceof its objects into patwrall,which 
treateth of the nature of every thing ; and crv/ll, which 
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| ſpeaketh only of the ations and cuſtomes. of men. Theſe 
things being granted, I think that truth of ir ſelfe begets no 
hatred; and therfore we neednor ſcek the cauſe why it doth: 
but on the contrary, I ſay with Ar:ſte:le, that wee love truth, 
and that in ſuch a meaſure, that we like-no falſhoo\ but that 
which hath an appearance of truth ; which wee call {kely or 
probable : which makes the romants to be diſliked as ſoon as 
wee diſcover any impoſſibilities in them. And they that 
would amuſe little children with monſtrous tales, muſt yet 
fo fit them to their little wit, as that they may beleeve them, 
and.ſo think them true; which is eaſily done, becauſe of thetr 
wantof experience. Burt, forafmuch as the greater partof 
men 15 imperfect, ſo farre as they love to be prayſed, ſo farre 
do they hate thoſe that tell them the truth of their defe&s, 
which ordinarily carry blame with them. And becauſe the 
fame reaſon that makesevery one love his own praiſe,makes 
a manalſo take pleaſure in blaming of others, that he him- 
{clfe may ſeem more perfe: Hence it comes, that diſpraiſe 
being very well liked by all ſaveonly him whom it concerns, 
who 1s very ſenſible of it ; it was upon this ground that 7e- 
rence ſaid that Truth begets hatred, eſpecially when it is op- 
poſed to flattery, andto complying with the humours of eve- 
ry man ; which makes truth appeare fo much the more au- 
ſtere : as a Countrey-man comming next after a Courtier, 
ſeems ſo much the arranterclowne ; and all other contraries 
{et neer together,make one another the more diſcernable. 
The ſecond ſaid, that this proverb [ Truth begets hatred | 
ts not grounded UPON truth : for, every man not only r0- 
feſles ir, but alſo gives teſtimony, that he is pleaſed with it. 
It is alſo theobje& of dur underſtanding, which never reſts 
till it hath found it, ſeeking it with no leſſe earneſtneſle than 
that wherewith the will ſeeks after goodnefle. So that ſet- 
ting truth on the one fide,known tobe ſuch, andon the other 
Ade untruth, likewiſe known to-be ſuch ;; it is as impoſſible 
ps a 
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for ch© :mderſtanding not to love the truth, as for the wil 

noi: to incline to a known good. This love of truth is fo re- 
mwarkable in all perſons, that nor only the Iudges, according 

to. their duties and places, do uſe all pole diligence to 
finde out the truth of afaG& ; bur alfo all thoſe which are not 

at all intereſſed 1a the buſineſle, are notwithſtanding ſo much 
raken with it, that though their eares be extreamly tired 
with liſtening tothe one party, yet they have not the power 

to refuſe audience to the orher {ide that undertakes to diſco- 
ver falſhood in his adverſaries tale: and if the underſtanding 

do not conceive the truth, it never remaines any more ſa- _ 
tisficd thana hungry ſtomack would bee with painted meat. ' 
Wherefore, it belongs only to diſeaſed mindes to hate 5 
truth, as only to ſore eyes to turne from theTight. Wherfore, 
as men do not determine of colours, taſtes, and other ob- 
jets of the ſenſe by the judgement of indiſpoſed organs, 
nor ſay ſugar is bitter, becauſe the tongue in a fever, being 5 
filled with choler, judges ſo ; evenſo ought we not to fay, 
afterthe perverſe judgement ofthe vicious, that truth begets 
hatred ; and oaeionce we are not to ſeek the cauſe of 

a thing which is not fo, 

The third faid, that whatſocyer agrees to our nature, and 
is found in us all, cannot be called a dileaſe, but rather the © 
contrary. Now, not only the underſtinding and the inner 
ſenſes, but alſo-all the outer ſenfes of man, taken in generall 
and in particular, are pleaſed with falſhood, and love to bee 
deceived : VWhence it comes to paſle. that of all the ſeasjof 
Philoſophers, there was never any ſe& more eſteemed than 
thoſe which diſtrufted rhe abilities of our minde, and held 
themſelves ina continuall ſuſpence or uncertainty: not was 
there ever any more ridiculous than thoſe that were moſt )' 
confident of their Opinions. And becauſe the acknow- 
ledging that we cannor know truth, is a kinde of truth of < | 
which our underſtanding is uncapable z therefore did! De-. 
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mocritus lodge truth in a pit; and others ſayd ſhe was flown 
to heaven : both creo fignifying, that ſhee is out of 
mens reach. Beſides, our underſtanding loves its liberty, 
no Jefſe than our will loves it-; and as the will ſhould no 
longer bee free. if it were neccflarily carried to ſome object ; 
whence proceeded ſn many differing opinions concerning 
the chicteſt good > even ſo our underſtanding foreſeeing 
that if at once it (ſhould know the truth, it muſt ceaſe to be 
free rotarne from it ; it therefore preterres likelihoods and 
probabilities: from whence artſeth that pleaſure which wee 
take in diſputes and problematicall altercat ions, For which 
cauſe alſo the ſet of Pyrrben 1s by moſt men eſtcemed 
above 21l others. Andthe orecatelt part of the Sciences and 
Arts have no foundation but upon the errours of our facul- 
tics : Logick, upon the weakneſſe of our underſtanding in 
diſcerning of truth ; for the better diſguiſingot which, and 
ſo our greater pleaſure, Rhetorick or the Orators Art was 
invented.the end of which is notatall to ſpeak the truth, bur 
to perſwade you to what it pleaſeth. Poeſy is the art of 
Jyivg artificially, in feigning that which neither is, nor was, 
nor ever ſhall bz ; as picture, and eſpecially perſpective, en. 
deavours only to deceive us. Even the moſt pleaſing Arts, 
as Cookery, the bctter they abuſe our taſte, and our other 
ſenſes, by their diſgviſes, the more are they eſteemed. 
Look into civiil converſztion, it is nothing but diſguiſe- 
ment ; and ( not to ſpeak of the maxime of King Lewes the 
elcventh. to which he reſtrained all the Latin of his Suc- 
ceſſor) the greateſt part of the civilities of our Courtiers, 
and Citizens too, reaches no further. And therefore wee 
need nor wonder much, if the clownes that run contrary to 
rhe ordinary courſe of all other men, render themſelves odi- 
ous to every one. SE bo 
-* The fourth faid, that the underſtanding 1s pleaſed with 
doubts, as the wooers of Penelope loved to court OS, 
| tnNat 


that is to ſay, becauſe they could not enjoy the miftreſle - 
Nor is there any that being hungry, and having pur his 
hand to the platter, would like well tolook on ir, through 
2 paire of fpeRacles of many faces, through which there 
would appeare ſo many diſhes, and in ſeverall places, that 
hce could not tell which was the right, Wherefore, it 1s 
ccrtaine that we love tnnth fo wel), that no untrurch can be 
welcome to us, unleffe it be covered with the ornaments of 
truth ; and all thoſe arrs of diſguiſing fſhew what cftecme we 
have of untrath, ſeeing it muſt be hike truth that wee may 
like it. 'Tis true, that none but God being «ble to difcerne 
this ſort of trath; which:confiſts inthe 2grecivg of our 
thoughts with or words; and deceit being very trequent 
in this matter, civility and <tttelicacacheth vs rathcr to uſe 
words of complement thanrudeand ill polliſhc languages 
the ruſticalneſle of which is ordinarily excuſed by clo.ynes 
with the name of truth, though truth be no more incompa- 
tible with good grace than pills are with leafe-gold, by 
which the ore 18 taken in bettcr part, and the other with 
teſle paine to the lick, 

The fifth faid, that eruth betngthe expreſſion of the ſpe- 
cies of ſomething, afid we taking pleaſure to ſee a coppy 
well repreſenting its originall, it cannot beget hatred. 
Things of themſelves do nor difpleaſe us, at leaſt chere are 
more that pleaſe than that diſpleaſe, and of theſe a good 
part is ſweetned by the manner of ſpeaking of rhem, as we 
ſee in jeſting ; no man hindring us ro ſpeak truth laugh- 
ing, ſo that the denomination being not to be taken from 
the leſſer and the lefle ſound part, truth cannot be ſaid to 
beget hatred, Alſo truth not being able to produce aty 
thing but its like in an univocall generation, it muſt be an 
equivocall one when it begers hatred : the ignorant vulgar 
inthis ( as they do often in other caſes) taking that for a 
cauſe which is none, Otherwiſe the difficulty that we _ 
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” ” withall in ſeeking of truth, increaſes the love of it, 5rid De- 
ets not hate of it. VVhich love is vo lcfſs univerſall than 
the hate of uctruth, as may appeare by thar ſtoryof two Ro- 
man Citizens, one of which was baniſhed by a gererall-con- 
ſent, after it was known that he was fo given to lying, that 
he had never been beard ſpeak truth; the orher recei- 0, 
ved great and publick honours, becauſe he had 
never been heard ſpeak any untruth, no not in 
jeſt. And we have nowadayes ſtore of cx- 
amples of the bad entertainment which . _ __ 
all lyars finde ; which our ancient 
Gaules well knowing, did account 
it the utmoſt degree of of- 
fencc, to give one 
| the lie, 
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He firſt man ſaidthus ; The Germans go- 
ing to the warrs, had reaſon to take a 
LEA Cock with themto ſerve them for a ſpurre 
NAS bell and an example of watchfulnefle; whence 
[kS=Sz>| came qa-cuftome to this day uſed by the 
"= :-». - | Myle-drivers; ſome of which tie a Cock 
ppon their foremoſt carriage ; and others that will not 
rouble themſelves with bim, provide only a plume of 
his fearhers. - Upon the ſame ground Phidias-made a ſta» 
xue of M{rmeru bearinga Cork upon her helmet : unlefle 
you will rather think. his reaſon to be becauſe this God- 
Þcfle is as well prefidentof warreas of ftndy ; both which 
aye needof mychvigilancy. Though this bird for other 
Faufes,may be; well enough aid to .pertaine to her; as 
or his being fo-warlike and couragious, as that he will 
bot ,partwith his defire.of vanquiſhing, though it coſt 
im his{iez And;this defire he proſecutes with ſuch fury, 
bat. «#6 4walign nefionts, that a man fell madyhaving 
þaly brem pecked bya Cort i6 the beat of his fighting; 
"ar the. naiae.of cbglenbeing.a ſhort madneſle,'is able 
pxceedingly.to:raifethedegree of heat in a temper” alrea- 
ly 19 gxtremely:cholerak |{ that in rime the body of « 
9k begomatninrans;andin this confiderationir is-pre= 
ctibedto fick-perfons to.make them laxative, _— 
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the better if hee were firſt well beaten,and plucked alive, 
and' then boiled, 3 H.-Y on ny He, 
And this courage of the {oct moved *Artaxentes Kingj 
of Perſia, when a ſouldier of Cai ia had-ſlaine Prince Cy. 
7%, to grant him leave to beare a little Cock of goldupon 
his Javelin, as a fingular badge of his great valour. In 
imitationwhereof,all the ſouldiers of the ſarhe Phavince 
fel] to weare the like upon the creſts of their helmets, 
and were thence called AleFryors, thar is in Latine, Gal, 
2a name afterward given to our Nation, and _it may be for) 
the like:reafon.! 227 DT I0G ow ec 
The Cock js alſo the Hieroglyphick of vitory;becauſ: 
he crows when he hath beaten his adverfary ; which gave 
Occaſion to rhe Lacedemonians ro ferifice'a Cogk, when 
they bad overcomettheir'enimies/ "He was-alfodcdicy 
ted to Mars: and theiPocts feignevhat he was a young 
jouldter, and placed for a ſentinel} by this God of wir 
when be went to lie with . Yer, but feared the returne of 
her busband2:bur this warchman ſleeping re '2fter' Sun 
riſing; Mars andiſhewere taken nzpplh & by WM; « Et 
being very angry, transformed this ſleeperiinto a Cork fh 
his negligence : whence, ſay -tkey,'it comes to paſſe; tha 
well remembring the:cauſe of his rransfortnation; hefriby 
gives warning when the! Sur Ufaws neere rebut Horfzo 1 
Which fable 15as tolerable as that of the Alcoran;whicl 
attributes the crowing of our Cocks to one thar, Js he 
faith, ttands:upon the firſt Heaven, -and-is-of fo jrmimmen 
2 bugeneſſe, 'that his hea& roveheththe ſeeond ©: whicl 
£ock crows ſo loud, that heawakens all-the? Cocks tipe 


the carth; that immediately they'fall a provoking one: 
notherto. dothe likes as it there-were oneiand the ſan 
wiftant of Cock-crowing all over theMfacef the why 
earth; The: Cock was allo dedicateÞtotte'Surfto't 
Moon, and to the Goddeſſes: L#r0ns, Ceres, and Profery 
"RF Wn { 
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2.45 which was the cauſe that the novicesor thoſe that 
were 1tiitiaced intheir:myſteries/muyſt nor eat of a Cock. 
-Heiwas alſodedicatedto Mercury,beeoauſe vigilancy and 
earely rifing is neceſlary for merchants; and therefore 
they painted him in rhe forme of a man fitting, having a 
creſt upon his head,with Eagles feet,and holding a Cock 
upon his fiſt, But:particularly he:was conſecrated to Eſ- 


* culapins, which made Socyates atthe pointof deathto will 


his friends to ſacrificea.Cock to. him, becauſe his hem- 
Jock.had wrought well. And Pyrrhus curing men of the 
Spleen;caufed hem tooffer a white, Cock; whereas Py- 
tha2drax $Orbade his followers to meddle with the life or 
rewrifhing.ofany. of that calour. 

The Inhabitants of Calecath ſacrifice a Cock totheir 
geity, ehomtheyconcerve in the ſhapeot a he-goat; and 
Acofta,ouriof £urinnaſlines us, thit anciently. they wor- 
ſhipped a' Cock for a God: ':VWhich Chriſtianity not 
ſofferingyhath put rhem upon Churches, the ſpiresof ſtee- 
ples; and/high buildings, calling them weather-cocks, be- 
cauſej-ag fanns, they -thew-rhe' coaſt whence: rhe winde 
comes + imieſſeyou ratherthink rhey.are ſet up it refmem- 
branceof'St Peters repentance'at the ſecond crowing of 
$'Cack; 5: - 3 HI). 50771 | 19-3 Ch af 46 £5 
:52PÞhe capfecpfthivcrowing' is: commonly attributed to 
iis heat;whbiel makes binrejoyceat theapproach of the 
Sanus being of his own teinper ; of which approach he 
iv/foonerJdenfible than others?;. becauſe hee more eaſily 
thn atiyiocher creature 'receivds:the/ impreſſions of the 
vrenagpappearsbyrhar; harſh vaycewhiohhe ſometimes 
vfeth d:crowing when he hath been newly moiſtened by 
the vapours; and therefore the Countrey-men count 1t 
at omliniry:tigneofraine.And!foreſmuch as the whole 
fpecies:of birdois moteihor, dry; and lheht than the ſpe- 


Ties of fouresfooted beaſts 5; therefore the Lion, thou gh 
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he be a ſolar creature as well as the Cock yet is ſoin a 
leſſer degree than he. VV hence it comes' to: paſſe, that 
the Cock hath a pre-eminence over the:Livn, which he 
underſtands not, till the crowing raiſe in his imagination 
ſome ſpecies which in him produce terror. Unlefle you 
will ſay,that the ſpirits ofthe Cock are communicated 
to the Lion by meanes ofthis voyce ; for that is a thing 
more materiate, and ſo more capable to att than the [pr- 
rits which come out of fore eyes, which nevertheleſle do 
infec thoſe that are ſound if they look on them, nay, to 
{peak with the Poer, they dobewitch the very lambs. 
The ſecond'{2id, we mutt reckon this etror{ofa Cock 
ſcaring a Lion by crowing] among divers other vulgar 
ones, of which oftentimes the chairesand pulpirs ring, as 
if they were certaine truths, when in the triall they prove 
ſtark falſe. It maybe ſome tame Lion growen cowardly 
by the manner of his breeding. hath been feenaffrighted 
by the ſhrill ſound of fome Cock crowing ſuddenly and 
neereto his cares; which will feem not unlikely to them 
thatin the beginning of March laſt-paſt were preſent at 
the intended combar: in the Tennis-conrt at Rechel, be» 
tiween ſuch a I jon and a Bull; at the fight of whomithe 
Lion was ſo afraid,that he bolted thorow the nets,throw- 
ing down the fpeators which were:there placed ingfeat 
number, as thinking it. a place of greater 'fecurity.;'and 
running thence, he hid himſelfe, and could by ino meanes 
be made re-enter the liſts. Or it may be the novelty-ofthis 
crowing furprifed ſome Lion thar:neverheatdbithefare; 
as having alwayes lived'far from any village oe;countiey 
Houſe where poultry:are bred ; and thereupon; the Lion 
ar this firſt motion, ſtartled. | STOOL 2:12 
It is alſo poffible, andimoſt.ltikelyitoo;thacthe Biartle 


of choller (whereinto the Lion!falsag Oebeiasanything 


diſpleaſes him) was miſtaken by ſome-body4orafigneof 


feare, - 


— | I7 
feare, whereas it was a token. of his indignation, For I (ce 
noſhewof reaſon to imagine in this generous beaſt a true 
| and univerſall feare of ſo ſmall 2 matteras the voyce of a 
Cock, ſeeing that this likeneſle of nature which is attribu- 
redto them, ſhould rather produce ſome ſympathy than any 
averſion; and yet this enmity (ifany were, and that as great 
as between wolves and ſheep ) ought no moreto ſcare the 
Lion than the bleating of a theep affrights a wolfe. But the 
wolfe devoures the ſheep, and affimilates it to his own ſub- 
ſtance, rather for the good-will that he beares himſelfe than 
for any il|-will orhatred that he beares toward the ſheep. Be- 
ſides, we ordinarily ſee Cocks and Hens in. the court-yards 
of the houſes where Lions are kept, which never make any 
ſkew of aſtoniſhment at their crowing, Nay, I remember 1 
have ſeen a young Lion eat a Cock, tis true, he did not 
crowany morethan thoſe of Nebas a village neere to Theſſa- 
loniea in H{acedon, wherethe Coeks never crow. But the Li- 
on would have been content with tearing the cock in pieces, 
and not have eaten him-if there had been ſuch an antipathy 
between them as forme imagine. But this error finds enter- 
tainment for the maralls ſake-which they inferre upon it, to 
ſhew us that the moſt hardy are not exempt from fear, which 
oftentimes ariſes whence 1t is leaſt looked for. So that to 
ask why the crowing of a Cock ſcares Lions, is to ſeek the 
cauſe of a thing thart is not. 

The third ſaid, we muſt nor make ſo little account of the 
authority of our predeceſſors,as abſolutely to deny what they 
have averred, the proofe of which ſeems ſufficiently tried 
by the continued experience of ſo many ages: for to deny 
a truth, becauſe we know not the reaſon of it, is to imitate 
Alexander, which cut the Gordian knot, becauſe he could 
not unty it. Ir is better, in the nature of the Cock and his 
voyce, to ſeek a cauſe of the fright of rhe Lion, whobeing 
a creature always in a fever by his exceſſive cholerick diſtem- 
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per, of which his haire and his'violence-ite tokens ; rear" 


feverith, eſpecially-thoſe in-whom!' a tholetick Bimout efi- 


more to diffipate his{pirits;whichwereal---  -'- | 
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Li by dead Bodies bleed in the preſence 


of their murtherers. 


2 Ood Antiquity was ſodefſtrous to know the truth, 
oS thar as often as naiurall and ordinary proofes 
# failed them, they had recourſe toTupernaturall 
2 LVAY andextraordinary wayes. Suchamong the Jewes 
was the water of jealouſie, of which an Adulte- £ 
reſle could not drink without Aloveriing her guikinelle, it 
making her burſt. Such was the triall of the Steve, in which < 
the Veſtall Nun,not guilty of unchaſtity, as ſhe was accuſed 
tO be, did carry water of Tiber without ſpilling any. Such 
were the oathes upon Saint Anthorres arme, of ſo great reve- $ 
rence, that it was belecved that wiioſloever was there perkares 


would within a yeare after bee burned with the fire of that 
Saint : and even 10 our times it is commonly reckoned, thar 


none lives above a yeare after they bave incurred the excom- S 
municafjon of Saint Gerevrefuve. And becauſe nothing is ſo 
hidden from juſtice as murder, they uſe not only rorments of 7 


the body,but alſo the torture of the ſoule,to which its pa flions 
doe deliver it over : of which Fete diſcovering it felfe more 


than the reſt, the Judges have forgotren norhing thar may 
ſerve to make the ſuſpected perſon fearefull; Tor belides their 


interrogatories, confronting him with witnefles, fterne Jooks, 
ind bringing before him the inſtruments of rorrure; as if they 
were ready to make him fecle them; they have invented all 
other meares to ſurpriſe bis reſolution, and break his ſilence, > 


I» 
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eſpecially when they have found already ſome lignes and con= | 


jeQures. Wherefore they perſwade himthar a carkafle bleeds — | 
in the preſence of rhe murtherers, becauſe dead bodies being | 


removed doe often bleed, and then he whoſe conſcience is 
OO. C 2 tainted 


4 OED 


"© * tainted with the Syntereſis of the faQt, is troubled in ſuch fort, 
» that by his mouth or geſture he often bewrayes his owe 
evilrineſſe, as not having his firſt motions in his owre power. 
Now the cauſe of this flowing of the blood in the preſcr ce of 
. thepuilty is this: Aﬀter death the blood growes cold and 
R thick, but after a few daycs it becomes thin again; as when 
we open a veine and receive our blood into Porrangers, it 
S welet it ſtand in them, we may there ſee the like z the heat 
& of the corruption ſupplying the roome of the naturall hear, 
'_ which kept the blood liquid in the living body. So that if 
the carkaſle be removed Þby the murderer, it is no wonder if 
it bleed. And becauſe the murther is hardly diſcovered by 
ſuſpitions,till after ſome dayes, about which time alfo this lt- 
R quefa&ion of the blood happens, fo that this accident isof- 
ecn found in the preſerice of the murtherer : hence it comes 
to paſſe, that the ore is counted the cauſe of the other. Al- 
though this cauſe and this effe be of the nature of thoſe 
things, which with ſma!l reaſon are thought to depend one 
On the other, mecrely becauſe they fall our ar the Tame time ; 
and becauſe this perſwaſion, though it be falſe, hath a reall et- 
fe@ in diſcovery of truth , therefore the Law-givers have 
authorized it, uſing the ſame care for the diſcovery of truth, 
That the guilty dogo cover and hide it by their denials and 
divers ſleights. But we muſt take heed that we render no ſuch 
cauſe of thjs iſſuing of the blood, as may make it depend on 
the preſence of the murderer, as if it would not have hap- 
—_ S_—_——- 

The ſecond ſaid, that it is not credible that the Soveraign 
Courts which have practiſed this triall, and made good uſe 
of it, were ſo defective in the knowledge of naturall cauſes, as 

- nottobe ableto diſcern the effuſion of blood, which comes 
by the putrefaction OT It 1n the veines, ( for they have a pro-« 

[.y Perty to keep 1r from congelation) from the guſhing out 
of the ſame blood obſerved at the firſt approach of the guilty, 
2nd when he is. brought to look onthe body, It is therefore 
TT _; 


wee 


_ 


much better to feek the cauſe thanto call in queſtion the effe, 
unleſſe we had better reaſon To to doe, than becauſe it ſeems 
too m arvellous. Some have referred it to a magnetick or R | 
elc&ricall vertue ofthe blood, ſaying, that quarrels ſeldome | 
bappen between perſons unknowne, but that the murtherer 

and the flaine having had acquaintance together,the ir bloods 
have gotten ſuch ſociety as to draw one another ; and ſo the R_ 
living mans blood being the more aQtive, draws the blood out 
ofthe other. Bur as this attraXtOn hath an 1imperceptible 
ſubrilty, ſo it is nor caſte to conceive it poſlible, if it be not 
helped by fome meanes that may conne@ this effe& to its 
cauſe; I like better the opinion of Levinus Eemnrus, who 
preſuppoſeth that two enemies, intending one anothers death, 

do dart their f pres one at another; for they are the ineflen- > 
gers of the ſoule,by which ſhe exerciſeth the ſight and all her 
other outward fenſes, Now theſe ſpirits ſeeking the deſtru- 
tionot one another, and being made ve by the Wing of > 
choler, doc inficuate and work themſelves into the oppoſite 
bodies, and finding an open entrance through ſome wound, _ 
they tend thicher more notably than to any other paſſge, and 
there they mingle with the blood of the wounded, and hee 
ſhortly after dying,they there ſettle themſelves and abide wither — 
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The third man was of the opinionof Camparella, who attri- 


F butes the caule of this bleeding to the ſenſe which is inall IJ; 
things, and which contioues in dead bodies; ſo that having nc 
_k perception of their murderers, and perceiving them reere fa 
> chem, they ſuffer iwo very different morions of trembling and | 
anger, which ſhake the body and remove the blood in the fy 
vernes violently enough to make ir iflue ar the gaps of their lo 
wounds, For the ſpirits, which during life had knowledge th 
. « Enough to make them perceive ard obey the commands of the mM 
ſoule, retaine it even after death fo farre, as to be able to difÞ [hi 


{ cerne their friends and their enemies. And as at the time of (cc 
[ our birth all the objects which are preſent, do imprint in us th 


their qualities in that univerſal! change which is made at thar ha 
momenr,as Aftrologers ſpeak ;|whence comes that impor- all 

tant choyce which they preſcribe us to make of mid-wives vs 

E {and — I that is (if we con(ider the matter more neerly)of Þ;s 
| { the perious which are to be about the child-wite | ſo when we en 
? die and quit Our naturall qualities tO borrow new ones from art 

? the bodies about us, we get a conformity wich all thoſe which [co 

* are necre us,andwith the murtherer more than with any other. Bo 


The fowth ſaid, this opinion could notbe true ; for then m3 
it would follow, that hee which had killed ſome manby the nei 
ſhot of an Arquebuz, could not be knowne by the ſigne ; and IÞ{4j 
thatif a man were killed in the armes of his wife, and amidſk fo 
his friends which had defended him, ſuch a one would rather rej 
{ bleed in the preſence of his friends than of the murtherer, on 
© whoſe ſpirits are ordinarily kept in by the guiltof his con- Fee 
ſcience and the apprehenſion of puniſhment; whereas his hec 
friends being animared with anger, do call forth all their ſpj- thi 
rits tO a neceſſary defence. Beſides, it rhe murtherer, now 
brought neere the carkafſe, have alſo beene wounded in this 
encounter, he ſhould rather bleed than the dead man, becauſe 
his blood is more boyling and muſt have received many of Þanc 
the ſpirits which did Al leave the ſlaine man at his death, be- pre 
ing evaporated thence upon the bodics which were round a- of 
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 Jbouthim: For they iſſue our of the wounds of a dying man 

together with his blood, and that ſo violently, that they will 

notpermit at the ſame rime a motion Bonn boa theirs, and R, 

ſo cannot admit any entrance for the Tpirits of the murtherer; 

which if they Thould enter, would rhere acquire a Sympathy 

with the dead body, in whoſe blood they would congeale, and _— 

loſe the Sympathy that they had with the body our ofwhich 

they came. Even as no man retaines the ſpirits of that crea- __ 

ture whoſe blood or heart he cates, but he thereof formes 

his owne ſpirits. Nay, ifthey didretaine this Sympathy, yer 

could they nor know the murderer, for want of fenſes, which 

they never had; becauſe the ſpirits which are in the blood, 

hardly merit that name, being purely naturall and deſtitute of 

all perception, and that in our life time, as being commonto * 

us with plants, and ipochneny differing from animall ſpitits, 

2s might bee ſhown by the different a&ions wherein nature 

employes them. In the next degree above theſe naturall ones 

2re the vitall ſpirits, which vaniſh with the life which they — 

conierved, ihzritanthe arterſe s which contained them be- 

(come empty. And laſtly, thoſe that were ſenſitive cannot re- 

main 1n a Sea man,becauſe they arc eaf! 2 HE pated and have 

need of continual reparation,as we fee inſivoonings,the ſenſes 5 

faile as ſoone as the heart ceaſeth to furniſhthem with marter 

to uphold the continuity of their generation : Or if they did 

remainein thebody after death, they could performe no ai- 

on for want of neceſſary diſpoſurcs in their organs, as we 

ſee in thoſe that are blinde, deafe, paralytick and orhers. Bur S 

becauſe the refutation of the reaſons given of this effect is a 

thing very eafte, and may be done in many other ſubjedts : It 

is better to ſhew that this bleeding cannot come from any na- 

turall cauſe, no not of ſuch as are unkrown to us;which is caſi- 

ly done, if we preſuppoſe that all naturall cauſes are neceſſary — 

and do a& without liberty at all times when their objects are- 

preſented tothem: Which falls not ont ſo heere, for it hath 

oftentimes beene ſcene, that purtherers, for feare of Jt | 
acculed: 
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accuſed of murder, have made more and neerer approaches 
ne 
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round about the dead body than any other, which bath beene 
uſed as a preſumption againſt them, though the body did not 
bledin thelr preſence; and oftentimes nurſes one; heir 
childrengvhich notwithſtanding bleed not afcerdeath, though 
they hold them in their armes, as a ſigne of their great afte- 
ion and innocence. And had this ſigne been naturall, Salo 
mon, that was very skilfull in nature, would have uſed this 
rather than a morall triall, wherein was much leſle certainty; 
nor would AZofes have forgotten it. Beſides, we ſceevery day 
the executioners come to take from the gallows or the wheel, 
thoſe perſons whom the day before they executed with their 
owne hands, out of whoſe wounds comes not a drop of 
blood.although all the cauſes of ſuch bleeding doe concurte 
in this example, and ought to produce their cfteR,unlefſe you 
think they were hindered by ſome morall reaſon, as the con- 
fideration that this execution was by the order of juſtice, 
But then beaſts, being uncapable of this conſideration, and 
having none of this wiſedome, ſhould bleed in the preſence 
of thoſe butchers which are not very exact in their trade,with 
which the Jewes doe everyday upbraid them. And ſuch as 
have killed Hares and Partridges , ſhould cauſe their bodies 
to bleed when they come neerethem. Moreover, they which 
have beene ſet upon by ſome aſlaſin, finde it not alwayes eaſe 
to know himagaine when they ſee him, though they be in 
perfe& healrh,and awake : much lefle can a man that is afleep, 
Ur very neere death, by any ſigne diſcover the approching af- 
ſaſin that mortally wounded him: and yet it is hard to ima- 


-£ine thavwe have lefle perceptionand knowledge during the 


remainders of our life, than after our death ; and thata woun- 
ded man muſt die that he may become more ſenſible. Laſtly, 
it is eaſie-to make it appeare, that it is not in this effect as in 
other marvels, which have a naturall cauſe , becauſe though 
many cffe&s are ſo hidden from us , that wee are not able tc 
aſſignetheir particular cauſes , yet they may beall proved by 
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ſome reaſons, if not demonſtrative, yet at leaſt probable : e- 
ven the mapreticall cure,by ſympathy and antipathy , which 
aretheonely principles of all naturall motions: Which mo. 
tions are but of two ſorts, that is to ſay, Approach and Re- 
motion; itbeing naturall to all bodies to joine themſelves to 
their like, and to fly fromthe objects from which they have 
ſome naturall averſeneſſe. And indecd, if the blood iflued 
naturally, it would be to joyne ir ſelfe with blood of the ſame 
nature,as the blood of the dead mans kindred : for ſympathy 
is onely betweene bodies joined inamity. Nor can antipathy: 
produce this effe&, for it is not its property to joine and 
bring-neerer-together two bodies which are enemies ; but on 
the contrary, inthe preſence of the murtherer it ſhould con-- 
centrate all the blood, and cauſe it to retire ta the inner parts. 
And theſe are the grounds which perſwade me not only that 

the cauſes of this miracle are not yet found, but alſo that it 

is impoſſible thar it ſhould have any that is nacurall. 

The fifth ſaid , that this bleeding may be cauſed by the 
imagination, if, according to the opinion of Avicenna , it 
doth act even out of its owne ſubje&; the phantaſte of rhe 
guilty, with the remembrance of the blood ſpilt by him inthe: 
killing of thedead there lying before his eyes, which ftirres. 
all his powers, may be able to cauſe this hxmorrhagie or: 
ifluing of blood. Some nitrous vapours alſo of the earth: 
may help this ebullition of the blood in the carkaſſe, when 
it is taken up out of the earth ; or the water, having inſinua-- 
tedit ſelfe into the veines of a drowned carkafle , may make 
the blood more fluid. Hereunto alſo theaire may contribute 
by its heat , which is greater than that of the earth or water,! 
and js increaſed by the concourſe of the multitudes which 
uſe ro run to ſuch ſpeRacles. Alſo the fermentation which 
afterdeath happens to the blood , ſerves very much to this. 
heat, which makes it boile inthe veines,as ſyrups in the time- 
of their fermentation boile and fill up the veſſels, which be-- 
fore were not full, till at length wy make them run overat: 
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to know him that hurt him inthe night,or as a high-way-rob- 
ber with a vizor and ſilence preventing all diſcovery of him 
by his face or voyce. Furthermore, the ſpirits are of the na- 
wre of the Sun-beams, which give heat and light ſo long as 
they are continued from the body of the Sunto the objet on 
which they fall; but the Sun is no ſooner hidden but that the 
beames ceaſe to be. Even ſo, as long as the rvete admrabileof 
the brain (which is the ſpring and forge of the animall ſpi- 
rits, which are only capable of knowledge) does continue an 
influence of ſpirits into the nerves,and through them into the 
other organs of the ſenfe; ſo long are they able ro diſcern 
and no longer, though they could fubliſt longer, $6 thar this 
opinion cannot ſtand,no, not with the opinion of the Pagan 
Philoſophers,wbo teach that the foule after death quirs nor 
the body, but only the operations of the inward and cutward 
ſenſes : the ceaſing ofthe aQions whereof the ſpirits are in- 
iruments, being ſufficient ro ſh-w thar the ſpirits. them» 
ſelves are ceaſed. 

- The ſeventh ſaid, that this extraordinary motion cannot be 
referred bur to a light ſupernacurally ſent from God to the 
Judges, for the diſcovery. of rhe blackeſt crimes,which other- 
wife would eſcape unpuniſhed : which is alſo the cauſe why 
this miracle, though it ſometimes happen, yet is not alwayes 
obſervable as theeffes of narurall cauſes, which are neceffary 
and thereby are diſtinguiſhed from contingents : it being no 
leſſe impiety to deny that the divine juſtice doth ſometimes 
ſend fuccour to the juſtice ofmen, than it is ignorant ruſtici- 
ty, in all things to content our ſelves with univerſall cauſes, 
withoutfeeking the particular ones, which indeed God com- 
monly employes for the produeing of effefts; bur yet hath 
not fo enchained his powerto the neceſſity of their order, as 
that becannot break ir when he pleafeth, even to the giving 
unto moyſtened clay a vertue to reſtore ſight to the eyes of 


- one bottle blinde. * 
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